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Regardless of the subject matter taught, success in capitalizing on uncon-
scious motivation will depend on whether the pupil is made to feel secure
in a gradual maturing process; on whether he will find gratification in learn-
ing by approved methods; on whether he will gain satisfaction from his
achievement and an increasing sense of self-confidence.
Individualized teaching. The psychiatrist who observed the serious loss of
man power from psychiatric casualties caused by the inelastic educational pro-
gram of the Army often believed it to be unnecessary. The Canadian Army
graded its soldiers so that men of higher intellectual capacity progressed
through courses at a faster rate. Presumably, this was never possible in the
American Army because of the urgency of the situation. The training pace
was the same for all, regardless of age, physical status, or mental capacity.
Graded training would probably have been well worth its cost in extra plan-
ning, personnel, and time because of a lowered man-power loss.
The tendency of most school systems to cater to the "average" has resulted
in a snobbery on the part of the intellectually superior students. When teach-
ing is set on a dead center of "average" learning capacity, the quick thinker
becomes laay in the absence of necessity to make an effort, and the slow
thinker becomes discouraged or indifferent to failure.
Child-guidance clinics and visiting-teacher programs discovered that in a
surprising number of "problem students1' emotional factors rather than innate
ability prevented learning. However, as yet too few schools seriously concern
themselves as to "why" a student does not learn. More and more, however,
they are unable to escape the evidence that the presentation of basic knowl-
edge is not "education." In some of the larger communities1S there are trends
toward the increased use of ungraded rooms, noncollege-preparatory courses,
honor-student classes, custom-built courses of study, psychiatric evaluation of
problem students.
Educators themselves will have to select the subject matter and develop
the techniques of teaching. Psychiatrists can express the hope that they do
not add to the stress of harassed personalities, and that their teaching effort
is not wasted by not being used.
Understanding the personality. In addition to the points made above about
the very great importance of the teacher's personality and unconscious motiva-
tion, the psychiatrist must add that it is not enough for the teacher to know
the "laws of learning" and the "laws of habit formation." He must also
understand the personality. The teacher along with the psychiatrist must know
18 Few educational institutions place the individual student above regulations* standards, and
administrative machinery, despite the urging in that direction by many leaders in education,
particularly the American Council on Education* This point is especially stressed by H. E. and
L. R. Hawkes, Through a Dean's Open Door, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New
York, 1945.